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945 Cole. 


Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 


Market Street R. R. 
United Cigar Stores. 
Yellow Cab Company 
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Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every [Friday at 

8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters telehone 
—Market 56. 
b——- 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 101—224 
Guerrero. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue, 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 60 Mar- 
ket. Chas. Fohl, Secretary, 636 Ashbury. 
Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, 

Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxillary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
3rd Mondays in evening at 8:00. 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 109 
Jones. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168--Meet Ist and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Botlermakers No. 6—Headquarters, 2923 16th. 

Bookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No 
Thursdays, 177 Cap. 

Bricklayers No. ‘—Meet Tuesdays, 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. Meet Ist Saturday, Labor Temple. 

Butchers No, 11—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
1st and 3rd Tuedays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. R. Ave, 

Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple, 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Casket Trimmers No. 94. 


7—Meet 2nd and 4th 
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of the San Francisco Labor Council. 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. 


American Tobacco Company. 
Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny- 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIS1 


The concerns named below are on the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize List” 


Members of La>dor unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


Black and White Cab Company 
Block, J.. Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Gorman & vennett, Grove. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 From. 
Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 


644 Clement, 500 Balboa, 1852 McAllister, 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary, 700 Ninth Ave., 


Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
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Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, L B. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p. m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
218 Fourth St. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
580 Eddy. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 3nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Yraftsmen—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen—268 Market. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia, 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No, 1—Meet Ist Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 
Pacific Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 

Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meets Wednesdays at 

166 Steuart. 

Furniture Handlers No, 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Fur Workers—273 Golden Gate Avenue, 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 4th Saturdays, Labor 
Temple, 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Buil:ling Trader Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 

Horseshoers—Meet 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—E. N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 

fron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 

Janitore—Meet ‘s1 and 3rd Thursdays, 8 p. m.. 
Labor ‘Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—511 Phelan Bldg. 
Lithographers No. 17—Room 156, 268 Market. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


6—Meet Wednesday. 


151—Thursdays, 112 


GOOD GOODS 


Telephone Sutter 5600 


Over 47 Years 
as Merchants 
in California 


Market at Fifth 


Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple, Headquarters, Labor Temple. 


Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons Building. 


Machinists No, 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 


Temple. 


Mailera—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a. m., 109 Jones. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 
Newsboys’ Union No. 17,568—1254 Market. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Pastemakers No. 10,567—Meet Last Saturday at 
442 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights. 
Labor Temple. 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet lst Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet lst and 8rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 


Trades Temple. 
Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Laber 
Temple. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—3300 16th. 

Railroad Machinists—Meet 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days. § p. m., 158 Golden: Gate Ave. 

Retail Dalivecy Drivers—Meet nd and ‘ 4th 
Thursdays, Sabor Temple. } 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
Dp. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 
Steuart. 
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San Francisco 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet lst Thursday at Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Red Men’s Hall, 16th St. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Tuesdays, 
224 Guerrero. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Bullding Trades Temple. 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet lst and 3d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—268 Market. 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet lst and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple, 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 23nd Sun- 
day, Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters No. 62. 


Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No. 80—Meet @nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. 


216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple, 


Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., 68 '.alght. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, Building 


Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 
290 Fremont. 


Trackmen No. 687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Typographical No. 21—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 


Watters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 p. m., 
except last Wednesday in month, when the 
meeting is at 8:30 p. m.. at 1256 Market. 


Water Workers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 
Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 


Watehmen—Meet 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counthan, 106 Bosworth. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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Following is the address delivered at the Civic 
Auditorium by Senator Hiram W. Johnson on 
Labor Day: %, 

We, in the most prosperous State of the most 
prosperous nation on earth, pause for a day, in 
common with the rest of the world, to celebrate 
the rights and achievements, the growth and the 
strength, the past successes and the determined 
future advance of the tardily but now universally 
recognized all important element in our social 
economic and political life—Labor. 

We meet in neither captious nor hostile spirit. 
On this holiday we do not exult unduly over 
victories won, nor preach revenge for wrongs 
suffered. This is the day of Labor’s thanksgiv- 
ing, of dedication and of high resolve; thanks- 
giving for the accomplishment of the years, the 
improvement of conditions, the progress of hu- 
manity; dedication of ourselves to holding the 
advance, and maintaining the progress gained; 
high resolve that there shall be no backward step 
and that in an enlightened civilization under the 
banner of organized labor, the cause of humanity 
shall ever go forward. 

I come to you again after prolonged absence 
from the State in which I was born and the city 
that I love. I come fresh from travels I never 
before have had the opportunity to indulge, and 
from casual observation of other peoples and 
other nations. I will not, although the occasion 
invites it, speak of the joy of return nor the 
added pride a knowledge of other countries gives 
me for my own. Nor will I tell you of the an- 
tiquity and the beauty of the cities abroad nor 
draw comparisons which involuntarily form in 
one’s mind, between the oldest cities of the world 
and this of ours so generously blessed by a bene- 
ficent creator. 

All Americans are proud of their citizenship in 
the nation which, under free institutions, has be- 
come the greatest and most powerful on earth. 
We are happy and proud that we are not only 
citizens of this new experiment in government, 
but that we are a part of the latest and most 
progressive development of the greatest democ- 
racy of all time, residents and citizens of the great 
State of the West, which, in a few decades, is 
destined to play, by reason of its certain growth, 
its geographical situation, and the shifting world 
activity to the Pacific, the most important part in 
the world’s economy. 

The age long struggle of labor had its early 
beginnings in man’s mere right to live. It de- 
manded at first no more than the simple privilege 
of existence. It was a despairing cry of God’s 
creatures against oppression and wrong and 
grinding poverty. As it weakly struggled, it 
found the individual impotent against oppressive 
power and in the crucible of dire necessity finally 
learned the lesson of organization. It is not so 
long ago that in some countries nren were har- 
nessed, in certain occupations, like beasts of bur- 
den and their lots were little better. The cries 
of outraged humanity fell upon deaf ears and 
individual pleas were futile. Organization gave 


those pleas another tone and the struggle for 
better conditions, so long so unequal, assumed 
another phase; and after years and years came 
the recognition that the same God had created 
alike the men who toiled and him for whom he 
toiled. And organization wrought the metamor- 
phosis that the modern world has seen in hours 
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and conditions. Men became men again, with an 
equal right to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

The province of labor has broadened with the 
years. The forward march of nations is told in 
the forward march of labor. The gain and the 
achievement have not been, of course, without 
temporary repulses and bitter fights. The results 
are only maintained now by never ceasing vigi- 
lance. In our modern civilization, just as in the 
past decades, there is always the contest between 
avarice, sordidness and selfishness on the one 
hand and humanity upon the other, 


In our State, in the past thirteen years, we have 
witnessed this contest in all its ugly malignancy 
and no people should better understand what the 
struggle means than you who sit in front of me 
today. Labor in California took the high position 
that it owed its duty not alone to the members 
of its organization but to the poor and the weak, 
the timid and the fearful, who were unable to 
protect themselves. They sought not only in 
community life, by contract or agreement, to rem- 
edy the hours and conditions, but more than a 
decade ago, they sought by legislative enactment 
of the State, to aid all humanity and to give to 
all mankind, under the mandate of the State, 
something of benefit and advantage, progress, 
prosperity and happiness. 


I recall this to you because I was a humble 
instrument and you were a very important part 
of the war for progress of California. With your 
aid, the job was done and well done, in this State, 
and a great commonwealth, for which formerly 
we blushed, was put in the very forefront of the 
states of the Union. The arrogance of some of 
those who opposed what you and I did in those 
days, a decade ago, makes plain that the struggle 
did not cease with our accomplishment, but that 
it is again renewed with all the bitterness and 
vindictiveness that originally distinguished it, and 
that we hoped had passed with the demonstration 
of the wisdom and justice of our humanitarian 
legislative enactments. For today, not only is 
the wisdom of these enactments conceded, but 
no man will deny that laws like the industrial 
accident law and others dealing with the homely, 
daily activities of human beings, have been of 
incalculable benefit to those in whose behalf they 
were primarily enacted and also to those who by 
them were compelled to recognize the rights of 
others. 

The attack, therefore, upon what we have 
termed for the last decade, the progressive legis- 
lation of the State of California, will not be 
direct. Cupidity, avarice and selfishness, because 
of the recognized advantages of these laws, will 
make their attack insidiously, covertly and by in- 
direction. There are other ways to scuttle a ship 
besides boring a hole in the bottom, and there are 
other ways to kill beneficent and humane legis- 
lation than by repeal. If the means of continu- 
ing the various activities of the State which deal 
with human progress are denied, or so curtailed 
as to be wholly insufficient, the assault is as 
wicked, the injury as great as would result from 
direct abrogation. In such a situation, there 
should be no uncertainty about your part and 
there will be no uncertainty about mine. The 
march of human progress is on all over the land. 
Throughout the West particularly it presses with 


irresistible force, 
timate business. 


You and I stand alike for legi- 
Alike we should foster it, pre- 
Serve it, render unto it, where we could, pros- 
perity, and exult in its success. We would not 
tolerate assault by government upon decent com- 
mercial enterprise or legitimate business activi- 
ties; but equally, we will not tolerate assault upon 
our government by illegitimate business or ex- 
ploiting commercialism. We make no attack 
upon honest ehterprise; but will suffer no attack 
by dishonest enterprise. We will gladly aid 
reputable public service corporations attending to 
their business alone; but no public service cor- 
porations shall control or direct our government. 
The progressivism that you and I have known is 
a philosophy of government to which all decent 
men and women can subscribe. It means simply 
government for all, high and low, rich and poor 
alike, but government by the people themselves; 
it means opposition undying to invisible govern- 
ment or government administered for the profit 
of public service corporations. 


The attacking forces today upon progressive 
legislation extend from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. They are well organized and, of course, 
heavily financed. They have their string of news- 
papers stretching across the continent, in concert 
praising every attack, and mendaciously denounc- 
ing every defender of progress. 


When the men and women who have done the 
marvelous work in this State, that you have done, 
meet as you meet tonight, it is appropriate and 
wise that we take counsel together from passing 
events, and sound the note of warning. The re- 
sult, if our people are forewarned, cannot be in 
doubt; but with you it is peculiarly true, eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. Since 1910 we 
have beaten back every attack, and under the 
providence of God, in the days to come, you and 
I will see that the progressive achievements of 
the State of California is maintained intact, pre- 
served in its purity, and with all its advantages 
and benefits passed on to those who follow us. 

Just as in the State by pretense of one sort or 
another, our most treasured legislation is sought 
to be destroyed, so in the country at large the 
most cherished policy of the Nation is insidiously 
and covertly attacked. I do not mean to imply 
that very many of those who would change our 
foreign policy are actuated by other than the 
highest motives; but behind the assault are many 
who deceive their very allies, and who are actu- 
ated not by patriotism but by profit. Oh, you 
here, do you realize how fortunate you are? For 
the unfortunate, we have nothing but pity; for 
the needy only aid. But in our pity and our aid, 
we must not sink below their present level the 
standards of our own. Every sympathetic chord 
tingles in response to the appeals for us to help 
Europe—appeals always couched in general terms. 
When our brethren preach stabilization of Eu- 
rope, the response is instant and enthusiastic. 
But when sobered by reflection, we timidly ask 
how we can help or stabilize Europe, we are met 
with either withering silence or pitying contempt. 
There are just two ways in which Europe wishes 
to be helped. There’s just one way our people 
will render aid. Europe wishes aid in money or 
in men. I decline either to lend from government 
our money or in their quarrels to send another 
man. If you are not ready to send either money 
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or men, Europe has no interest in your help. 


Of course, in our conceit and egotism, we can 
send Europe our good advice; and I’ve no objec- 
tion to this, although I can’t persuade myself that 
our civic organizations can advise Europe better 
and more helpfully than Europeans can. But 
there’s a certain class of Americans who believe 
the Lord intended them as world advisers, and 
who are anxious to fulfill their destiny. I wish 
them God speed; but a brief sojourn in Europe 
taught me that the people there, with the cen- 
turies behind them, and the civilization and cul- 
ture of the ages, will be quite content to worry 
along in their own appointed way without the 
advice or counsel of the men’s auxiliary of the 
weekly club of the cities of America. But our 
internationalists say we have the League of Na- 
tions, and when the inexorable logic of events 
drives them mournfully from the League, they 
turn to the League’s Court. Peace will come to 
the earth, men no longer will fight and slay if we 
only join the League, or if we'll. sneak into the 
League through its Court. I do not question 
either the intensity of their desire to aid man- 
kind nor the good intentions of many of these 
people. I do question their wisdom and their 
vision. Events, the day’s happenings, deny their 
reason and their logic. You are interested in 
preventing wars above all others. I by nature 
share your interest in degree exceeded by none. 
Every army marches to victory on the bodies of 
the With our viewpoint, we'd end this 
possibility. But there can be no end of war, by 
a partnership with war breeders, We thus sim- 
ply add another to war makers. And the nations 
of the old world have not learned their lesson 
from the great cataclysm through which 
we have just passed. Remember when Greece 
and Turkey recently were at each other’s throats 
and fighting a deadly war, one country 
backed by England and the other by France, and 
France and England are the two most powerful 
members of the League of Nations. And France 
and England are the most prominent and power- 
ful members of the League’s Court. The war 
between Turkey and Greece went wickedly on 
until its backers saw fit to stop it. 
when France invaded the Ruhr against Britain’s 
protest, both France and Britain were still the 
most powerful and prominent members of the 
League and the League’s Court. Did League or 
Court intervene? Not so, of course. The League 
is but the plaything of diplomats, the pawn of 
foreign offices. Used it will be when to the in- 
terest of secret diplomacy or the profit of foreign 
policy. Used it will not be to stop war, except 
when diplomats and chancellories wish to stop. 
As I talk to you, there’s another war. Italy 
takes a part of Greece and slays non-combatants. 
I’m not interested for the moment in the merits 
of the controversy. But both Italy and Greece 
are members of the League and members of the 
League’s Court. It made little difference to the 
eighteen women and children slain at Corfu that 
the League existed on the pretense of preserving 
the peace of the world. They sleep the last sleep 
despite the League and the League’s Court. When 
it pleases the great countries the controversy 
may be taken to the one or the other, but only 
when it pleases the diplomats and chancellories of 
Europe. Prevent war, this League and its Court? 
Not a bit of it; and no organization or associa- 
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tion of nations, no hamstrung Court of either, * 


will ever make the slightest advance until secret 
diplomacy is ended and European chancellories 
reformed. I do not wish for our country the 
superhuman and impossible task of reforming 
Europe. I fear the effort to do so by uniting 
with Europe, will mean but Europeanizing Amer- 
ica. Remember the League Court has no juris- 
diction. It is not like the courts with which you 
are familiar, where a man may sve another and 
have the case tried and decided. In the League 
Court, England, France, Italy and Japan have 
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refused to submit to that very thing. They can 
only be brought into Court when they wish it, 
and they’ll only wish it when it is to their profit. 
We have arbitration treaties which enable us to 
do everything the Court may do, and which do 
not involve us in any League where our action 
may be directed or controlled by other nations. 
This Court is merely the outer portal of the 
League. Entry into it, means ultimately entry 
into the League. If the League is bad for us, 
its product indissolubly connected with the League 
is equally bad. I can understand the Leaguer 
who would take us into the Court that we might 
ultimately be eased into the League. I cannot 
understand, except on one theory, the man who 
says he’s opposed to the League but wishes to 
take us into the Court. 


I admire certain people in Europe. I do not 
quarrel with them at all. I do not claim superior- 
ity for our people. They are different from us 
and their conditions are different from ours. I 
do not want to change from our situation to theirs. 
I do not want to risk the possibility of change. I 
want our people to remain just as they are—to 
continue to be Americans. The cry of isolation, 
the repeated assertion that we would build a 
Chinese wall about our country is the veriest non- 
sense. Uncle Sam is staggering under the burden 
of more than ten billions loaned Europe, and the 
billions more sent in various ways. Our Inter- 
nationalists would add to this burden that is 
America’s Europe’s burden, too; and while Eu- 
rope carries only her own load, these interna- 
tionalists would have us carry both loads. . 

I plead with you now as of old for the prog- 
ressivism of California. I’m fighting still the 
good old fight. With you, we’ll not only preserve 
but again triumphantly proclaim progressivism 
in California. I plead with you, too, for the 
policy of America under which we have grown 
powerful and prosperous and happy that we con- 
tinue the path that has led to our greatness and 
our glory until America’s destiny be fulfilled. 


-—_____—_ @__- 


NOVEL SCHEME FOR UNEMPLOYMENT. 

A meeting of the Bengal Unemployment Com- 
mittee at Calcutta recently approved the Calcutta 
University scheme for dealing with unemploy- 
ment. The plan is to start, according to a report 
published by the International Labor Office, an 
industrial and agricultural colony, to invite peo- 
ple to join with their own capital, and to request 
influential persons to give the pioneer group the 
support of their custom for a few years in order 
to give the colony a good start. Public-spirited 
persons will be also asked to take shares, which 
will bear interest to a maximum of 121%4%. It is 
held that the establishment of such colonies would 
show the way to the solution of the problem of 
unemployment in Bengal. 
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LABOR IN ITALY. 

The International Labor Office has been in- 
formed that the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Welfare of Italy has been abolished by a royal 
decree. The decree provides that the Premier, 
in agreement with the Minister of Industry and 
Commerce and the Minister of Finance, shall take 
the necessary steps for their transfer to other 
ministries. The various services in question will 
be placed under the direct control of the Pre- 
mier until a permanent reorganization scheme is 
put into operation. 

The Superior Council of Labor, which was in- 
stituted by an Act of June 29, 1902, and reorgan- 


-ized under a legislative decree of October 27, 


1922, has also been abolished. All questions 
which, under existing legislation, -should be re- 
ferred to’ the Superior Council of Labor or its 
permanent committee, will be dealt with by the 
Premier pending the reorganization of the 
Council. 


To console the afflicted; to add sunshine to 
daylight, by making the happy happier; to teach 
the young and the gracious of every age to see, 
to think and feel, and, therefore, to become more 
actively and securely virtuous.—Wordsworth. 
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LABOR DAY CELEBRATION. 

Labor was King in San Francisco Monday, 
when some of his courtiers participated in the 
greatest Labor Day parade in local history, a 
pageant enthusiastically attended and applauded 
by throngs of the city’s citizenry. 

A little after 9:30 o’clock strains of band music 
announced the coming of the parade to the Civic 
Center. Cheer after cheer greeted the first glimpse 
of the bluejacket escort which accompanied offi- 
cials and judges of the day. Judges John J. Van 
Nostrand, Michael J. Roche, Frank Deasy, Lile 
T. Jacks and James G. Conlan formed the prize- 
awarding committee and occupied the front row 
of the grandstand, together with the Mayor. 

Before them passed every known department of 
labor, hod carrier, tile setter, lather, metal worker, 
movie operator, stage hand, tailor, painter, team- 
ster, stevedore, carmen, carpenter, butcher, gro- 
cery clerk, waitress, molder, machinist, fireman, 
printer, shipwright, glass-blower, and all the 
variant departments of these trades. 

It was a procession of men for the most part, 
but now and then a group of women brought color 
and gayety into the ever-moving ranks with their 
multi-colored banners. The Garment Workers’ 
Union brought the greatest amount of the femi- 
nine element. Great vans were thronged with 
prettily costumed girls, whose white head-bands 
labeled them makers of cute little coveralls which 
the modern kiddie wears so jauntily, or the white 
duck uniform of the hospital, or even the honest 
blue jean which is the hallmark of more strenuous 
forms of toil. An entire contingent of girls cos- 
tumed in blue jeans and natty blue denim caps 
headed the division carrying a banner made of a 
giant pair of blue overalls. The divisions of 
upholsterers and tailors had the next greatest 
feminine representation until the arrival of the 
waitresses and cafeteria workers, white 
costumes and caps and gaily decorated float 
formed a pretty interlude in the procession. The 
band characteristically played “Smiles,” and the 
girls who cheer many a lonely breakfast with 
their good mornings lived up to the challenge. 

The printers sounded the keynote of the great 
Pony Express celebration when the outrider of 
the Typographical Union appeared wearing the 
plainsman’s hat and costume of the pony express 
rider. A tiny miss, June Solden, daughter of 
Harry A. Solden of the Federation of Civil Serv- 
ice Employees, Local No. 1, in sombrero and 
costume of red, white and blue, was borne on a 
throne draped in the national colors and, carried 
on the shoulders of her bearers, extended official 
greetings to His Honor, the Mayor. 

George S. Hollis, president of the Labor Coun- 
cil, who had the direction of the street procession, 
and John O’Connell of the Labor Council, ar- 
ranged the sequence of the various divisions 
splendidly. Fifteen bands kept the rhythmic 
swing of the marchers all along the line and ar- 
tistic floats lent a carnival atmosphere to the 
picture. 

The hod carriers formed the opening division 
of the parade. Their organization dates from 
1863, one of the oldest of the entire representa- 
tion. The butchers, white-capped and snowy- 
aproned, were splendidly represented and received 
the first prize for their appearance. 

Paleologue’s painting of the “Betsy Ross Flag” 
was the subject chosen for the moving picture 
operators’ float and it won an award for the 
prettiest float entered in the parade. It showed 
the grey-haired woman who made our first flag 
proudly displaying the result of her labors to a 
little group of friends. Beneath the flag with its 
thirteen stars, which she holds in her hands, hung 
the flag of today, telling the story of the growth 
of the United States. 

A miniature bungalow that would delight the 
heart of any small boy or girl was the second 
prize winning float, which the Carpenters’ Union 
No. 483 entered as an example of framework con- 


whose 


struction as taught in their schools for appren- 


tices. 
Award of Prizes. 

Judges awarding the prizes: 
Nostrand, Hon. Michael J. Roche, Hon. James G. 
Conlan, Hon, Frank J. Deasy, Hon. Lile T. Jacks. 

Prizes awarded: 

Best appearance—First prize, Butchers’ Union, 
Local No. 115. Second prize, Typographical 
Union No. 21, 

Largest percentage of members in the line of 
march—First prize, Moving Picture Operators’ 
Union No. 162. Second prize, Tile Setters’ Union 
No. 19. 

Best turnout of women’s organizations—First 
prize, Garment Workers’ Union, Local No. 131. 
Second prize, Waitresses’ Union, Local No. 48. 

Handsomest float—First prize, Moving Picture 
Operators’ Union, Local No. 162. Second prize, 
Carpenters’ Union, Local No, 483. 

Program of Literary Exercises Held in the Civic 
Auditorium, Monday, September 3, 1923. 
Band Concert, 8 p. m. 

“Stars and Stripes Forever” (Sousa)....Band 
Philip Sapiro, Conductor. 
Overture, “Raymond” Band 
Selection, “Robin Hood” (De Koven)...Band 
Formal Program, 

“Star-Spangled Banner” (Francis Scott Key) 
Miss Belle Elkins, Soprano. 
(Spotlight, courtesy of Moving Picture 
Operators’ Union.) 

Selection, “Firefly” (Friml) Band 
Presentation of trophies won by unions in 
morning parade by Chairman Frank C. 
McDonald. 
Organ Solo, selected Uda Waldrop 
Remarks, by Chairman McDonald. 
Hon, James Rolph, Jr., Mayor, San Francisco 
Hon. Hiram W. Johnson, United States Sen- 
ator of California, Orator of the Evening. 
Dancing to 1 a, m, 

———_&—_—______ 


ORPHEUM. 

Next week’s attractions at the Orpheum Theatre 
will have an act for every taste and there is bound 
to be something on the program that will please 
even the most fastidious. 

Louise Lovely, pretty star of the motion pic- 
tures and also of the stage, will present a novelty 
motion picture act, supported by the well-known 
comedian Wilton Welch. The name of their of- 
fering is “A Day at the Studios.” In this act 
Miss Lovely will actually direct scenes on the 
stage and will make real moving pictures of peo- 
ple selected from the audiences. Miss Lovely 
will screen children at the matinees, and grown- 
ups in the evening performances. Here is a 
chance for all who have screen aspirations to see 
what they can do. There will be a number of 
persons selected from these screen tests to ap- 
pear with Miss Lovely in filming some of her big 
pictures which she will start on immediately. 

The Avon Comedy Four will return to us after 
an absence of quite a while with their screamingly 
funny act. Joe Smith and Charles Dale are still 
in the act and they have added two new mem- 
bers, namely, Arthur Fields and Harry Goodwin. 
Dolly Kay, clever phonograph star, will also be 
on the same bill, and assisted by Phil Phillips 
she will present a number of songs that have 
made her famous, Thos. J. Ryan and Company 
will appear in his latest comedy playlet entitled 
“Ahead of the Times.” Pepita Granados, the 
famous Spanish dancer, assisted by Frances 
Drager and the Oriental dancers, Marion Dale 
and Grace Muroff, will present “Spanish Oriental 
Novelty.” Nate Leipzig, who is said to be one 
of the cleverest card manipulators, will do a num- 
ber of sleight-of-hand tricks with an ordinary deck 
of cards. The Three Lordons will offer a circus 
act with the trapeze. 

George Le Maire and Joe Phillips will remain 
over at the Orpheum for a second week. 
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REVERT TO INJUNCTION PROCESS. 

A committee appointed by the American Bar 
Association to draft a uniform compulsory labor 
law for the various states has reported that it 
“does not feel warranted in presenting the draft 
at this time.” 

Behind this notice that a general compulsory 
labor law will not be urged looms the United 
States Supreme Court’s annulment of the wage 
section of the Kansas Industrial Court. 

What a change in four years! 

Then a Kansas governor was favored for the 
vice-presidency because he resurrected a cen- 
turies-old English law for jailing strikers. 

He was acclaimed throughout the land. His 
insipid utterances and absurd claims were treated 
as from a divinity. Men stood in awe before 
this mountebank who is now forgotten. 

Statesmen of the Poindexter type sensed the 
vote-getting value of the ancient plan and added 
to the public hysteria and social demoralization 
by favoring compulsory labor laws. 

The American Bar Association joined the pack 
against labor, and these expounders of justice and 
law appointed a committee to prepare uniform 
handcuff legislation. 

And then the bubble burst! The United States 
Supreme Court ruled that a state legislature can 
not set wages by law. If there is any regulating 
to be done, that is the work of judges, said the 
court. 

While organized labor has won its fight against 
this form of compulsory labor, they must not 
delude themselves. They are confronted by the 
same menace in another and more insidious form. 

Advocates of compulsory labor now depend on 
the injunction judge and the workers’ well-known 
respect for law, which is capitalized by judicial 
usurpers. 

It makes no difference to privilege whether a 
strike is broken by an injunction judge or by the 
police power of the state, but the latter system 
“smooth” than the injunction process. 

Jailing workers for violating a compulsory law 
has too many sensational elements to suit privi- 
lege. It is liable to arouse the masses. 

An injunction judge is the ideal servant of 
privilege. He says a strike is a “conspiracy.” He 
jails workers not for striking but for violating his 
from their “conspiracy.” They 
reply that their movement is a legal strike, and 
they insist on their rights, 

“Ha, ha! Defying government!” cries privilege, 
as all its publicity forces bring the public mind 
to accept the views of the injunction judge. 

The result is the same as if a compulsory labor 
law were in force. The odium is placed on the 
workers not because they strike but because they 
“maintain a conspiracy in defiance of govern- 
ment.” 

Many citizens who oppose compulsory 
laws are confused by the injunction judge and 
they support his chicanery and deceit. 

The injunction judge is the keystone to the 
anti-union cheap-labor arch. He lives in an at- 
mosphere of unselfish devotion to the cause of 
justice. In reality he is an aid to privilege and 
is an increasing menace to American ideals. 

His power can be broken through an enlight- 
ened public opinion. 


is less 


order to desist 


Citizens in all walks of life must be shown by 
labor that our American institutions are threat- 
ened with creeping paralysis when judicial usurp- 
ers are permitted to make laws, interpret them, 
and jail men for violating them. 

The injunction judge must go! 
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“RIGHTS OF PUBLIC.” 

The claim that the rights of the public are 
paramount over the rights of employers and em- 
ployed in the coal industry is rejected by the De- 
partment of Social Action, National Catholic 
Welfare Council. 

In their weekly press service, the church men 
stamp this claim as “specious” and “misleading,” 
and that newspapers that make this claim indulge 

1 “loose writing.” 

“In the first place,” the statement says, “the 
consumers of anthracite coal are considerably less 
than half the total population of the country; 
therefore, they are not, in any accurate sense of 
the term, identical with the public. In the sec- 
ond place, the right of the public to be supplied 
with anthracite coal is not absolute; it is limited 


by the rights of the mine workers and the mine | 


operators, 

“Tf the miners and operators have obligations 
to the public, 
to them. 

“In its report on the anthracite industry, the 
United States Coal Commission declares that the 


government has, or should have, power ‘to pun- 


ish a conspiracy of either operators or miners, or 
both, directed against the general welfare of the 
people.” It is an ugly word, ‘conspiracy.’ It 
recalls the antiquated days when all strikes were 
legally regarded as conspiracies. Neither the 
commission nor the public is justified in thus stig- 
matizing and threatening either the miners or the 
operators for refusing to produce coal in condi- 
tions which they regard as unjust, so long as 
neither the commission nor the public has pro- 
vided principles and methods of determining the 
issues of justice. 

“After all, neither the miners nor the operators 
have the legal status of chattel slaves to the pub- 
lic. When the public says to miners and oper- 
ators: ‘You must agree and you must produce 
coal—whether conditions be just or unjust is no 
affair of ours,’ it is acting the part of the tyrant 
and evading its own responsibility.” 

> 
GROWTH OF RADICALISM. 

From some of the committee reports it would 
seem that the American Bar Association is getting 
alarmed over the growth of radicalism in America 
and that considerable attention will be given to 
the subject at the Minneapolis convention. 

Some persons in this country ho!d the view 
that nothing is more promotive of radicalism 
than jugglery of the law by the lawyers. This is 
the most law ridden country on earth. About 
five years ago a compilation showed there were 
1,078,000 laws and ordinances in this country. 
About 1 out of 1000 is enforced. There is, ac- 
cording to the official records, more crime in one 
American city than in all England. 

What America urgently needs is less law, fewer 
lawyers, more common sense and simple justice. — 
Richard Spillane, in Forbes Magazine. 

> 


No slavery can be abolished without a double 
emancipation, and the master will benefit by free- 
dom more than the freedman.—Huxley. 
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CAN’T DIVIDE LOYALTY. 


Officers of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union have given notice that hereafter 
members must face charges for unbecoming con- 
duct if they assist in the formation of dual unions 
or “organizations within the organization.” The 
warning is signed by President Sigman and Sec- 
retary Baroff. 

Recently members of this union in Chicago 
were tried because of their membership in the 
Trade Union Educational League. It developed 
that the League’s “educational” claim is intended 
to hide its dual character, and that it is built 
almost on the same model as the trade union 
movement. It was also shown that the League, 
politically, is under the direct control and guid- 
ance of the Workers’ (Communist) party of 
America, which is affiliated with the Moscow In- 
ternationale. In their notice to the membership, 
President Sigman and Secretary Baroff say: 

“Under the titles of ‘Shop Delegate League’ 
and under other disguises, members of some of 
our locals, often in co-operation with individuals 
outside the ranks of our union, are attempting to 
set up a secret and irresponsible control of the 
organization in the interests of a movement alien 
to our cause, and disruptive in its aims and char- 
acter. 

“Such pernicious organizations within the or- 
ganization can not be tolerated by our interna- 
tional union, and the general executivé board, 
which is charged by our constitution with the 
general supervision over all affairs of the organi- 
zation, has determined to put a stop to them.” 
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LABOR’S GROWING INFLUENCE. 

Organized labor is wielding an influence upon 
every public question never attained before. The 
world’s thinkers are now beginning to appreciate 
the fact that the demands of labor mean more 
than appears on the surface. They see that the 
demand for work is not alone one for preservation 
of life in the individual, but is a human, innate 
right; that the movement to reduce the hours of 
labor is not sought to shirk the duty to toil, but 
the humane means by which the workless work- 
ers may find the road to employment; and that 
the millions of hours of increased leisure to the 
over-tasked workers signify millions of golden 
opportunities for lightening the burdens of the 
masses, to make the homes more cheerful, the 
hearts of the people lighter, their hopes and as- 
pirations nobler and broader—Samuel Gompers. 


————@—_—_—_—__—__ 


DAUGHERTY’S GESTURE. 


At about the time the attorney general went 
into Judge Anderson’s court to dismiss the indict- 
ments against the miners he issued a “warning” 
that the anthracite miners and mine owners must 
come to an agreement. If the attorney general 
had found it feasible he probably would have pre- 
served the Indianapolis indictments as a contin- 
ued threat. 


But the Indianapolis indictments are gone and a 
verbal threat takes its place. The government 
kas admitted that joint agreement is no crime— 
ard perhaps that is the most important poiat to 
be found in the whole proceeding. The con- 
spiracy charged in the indictments consisted in 
miners and mine owners agreeing jointly upon 
terms and conditions of mining work. That. is 
now conceded to be lawful, as labor always knew 
it to be and as other courts have long since held 
it to be. 

The attorney general's present threat or ‘warn- 
ing” is therefore merely a gesture. It is a sign of 
progress, however, when a gesture takes the place 
of an indictment. Even attorneys 
learn, if given time. 


general will 


It is to be hoped that there will never again 
be such a brazen display of hostility to the legiti- 
mate aims and objects of the trade union move- 
ment on the part of the government of the United 
States —August American Federationist. 
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THIRD PARTY FAILURES. 

“The American Federation of Labor builds for 
America. While it is interested in the betterment 
of conditions in foreign countries, it stands un- 
equivocally for America first, says the American 
Federationist for August. 


“After the Farmer-Labor party had issued the 
call for the convention to be held in Chicago, July 
3, 1923, ‘The Workers’ Party’ sent out independ- 
ent invitations to soviet groups with which they 
had secret relations urging them to send dele- 
gates. When the convention met the Com- 
munists vastly overshadowed the Farmer-Labor 
party representatives, and, despite most vigorous 
opposition, carried out the will of Moscow. 

“In a report of the convention published in The 
Worker, the official organ of the Communists, 
great credit was given to ‘delegates’ who during 
the world war were disloyal to our country. 


“Those who are anxious to form third parties. 


may be compared to Mr. Ford. They have no 
care for history. Nevertheless, for their informa- 
tion let it be said that only six political parties 
have elected presidents of the United States and 
not one of these six was a third party. But there 
are quite a number of wrecks of third parties 
scattered along the political pathway of our 
nation. 

“Of all the times for the launching of a third 
party the present can be said to be the most 
inopportune.” 
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HELPLESS LABOR BOARD. 

It avails nothing to say the Pennsylvania rail- 
road should obey the Labor Board. There can be 
no reason but a moral reason, and it is written 
somewhere that corporations have no souls, and 
as for morals, the least said the better. General 
Atterbury doesn’t believe the fairy stories about 
a heaven to which all good little railroads will go 
and a purgatory to which all bad little roads will 
go, and if he did it wouldn’t interest him much, 
because heavens and purgatories are only for 
those who leave this earth. General Atterbury 
intends that the cross-ties of the Pennsylvania 
Rai:road shall be of the earth earthy for a long, 
long time to come. 

It does, however, avail something to say that 
the principle of democracy goes beyond and above 
any single law cf the moment, that it is imbedded 
in every great principle of our national and col- 
lective existence and that it must find expression 
in industry as well as in political life. The Penn- 
sylvania road will yet come to democracy because 
democracy will not be denied. Strong unions, 
themselves the bedrock of the industrial demo- 
cratic structure, will set the pace to which Gen- 
eral Atterbury and his associates will yet accom- 
modate themselves. 

But the Labor Board must be put out of the 
way, out of its misery and out of everybody else’s 
misery. As it stands it is ridiculous, somewhat 
fatuous, wholly worthless. With powers to com- 
pel, it would become an impossibly hideous mon- 
ster, intolerable, hateful, and still futile because 
its very powers to impose compulsory labor would 
compel all free men and women to refuse to be 
compelled. Thunders from the throne don’t build 
democracy, nor do they bring peace, good-will 
and efficiency in industry. And whoever tries to 
thunder from the throne to Americans of whatso- 
ever station is inviting to himself specilic direc- 
tions as to where to “get off at.’.—August Ameri- 
can Federationist. 

——— en —-H-- ae 
NO OPEN GATES. 

The agitation for modifying the immigration 
laws is hypocrisy and anti-Americanism of the 
worst kind. If it were mere!y immigration that 
was wanted, the present laws permit more immi- 
gration than we have had. 

But what is desired is immigration from South- 
ern Europe, from where come workers ‘ess easily 
organized, less lirm in their demands for a liv- 
ing wage, less inclined to resist oppression and 
arbitrary rule on the part of employers. 

Organized labor is raising the 
standard of living of all our people who do useful 
work. It is opposed to any move which would, 
directly or indirectly, tend to reduce standards 
already established. It is opposed to any meas- 
ure that would bring to the United States those 
least likely to become American citizens imbued 
with American ideals of citizenship. It notes 
that many of those who complained the loudest 
during the war that many immigrants had not 
absorbed American ideals are now the leaders in 
flood of men and 
women who for a generation or more might be 
entirely alien to American democracy and Ameri- 
can government. 

To open the gates to such a rush of immigrants 
as is desired by the Steel Trust and other cor- 
porations of similar policies would be to invite 
deliberately a menace with which we can ill afford 
to trifle. The American Federation of Labor sees 
this question from the standpoint of America’s 
workers and from the standpoint of American 
citizenship, and from both points of view the 
proposal for unrestricted immigration can only 
be adjudged as dangerous in the extreme.— 
August American Federationist. 
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Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and 
dust? 
And live we how we can, yet die we must. 
—William Shakespeare. 
. i 
The Labor Day parade was a great success and 
undoubtedly convinced some of the enemies of 
the organized workers that it is futile to attempt 
to destroy the unions, It simply cannot be done. 
> 
If you marched on Labor Day you performed 
your duty in that regard, but you still owe an 
obligation to the movement, that of demanding 
the union label on the things you purchase. Be 
a unionist every day in the year. That is the way 
to succeed. 


———_@_____—__ 


Some members of unions were seen standing 
along the line of march as the parade passed, but 
in almost every instance a sheepish look adorned 
the face. There was a feeling of guilt there that 
could not be hidden from view. The way to avoid 
such embarrassing situations is to do the right 
thing by playing a proper part in all the activities 
of the union. 

———@ @._____ 

When you hear some leather-lunged, empty- 
headed radical boasting about the kind of or- 
ganization they have in the European countries 
and shouting about how superior they are to the 
unions of the United States, just take a really 
serious look at the situation, digest it, make defi- 
nite comparison and see what there is in the 
European movement that has given the workers 
over there such a tremendous advantage over the 
American worker. What has the European 
worker got that is worth while that we have not 
got here? who has the better living conditions, the 
European or the American wage worker? Who 
has the better opportunity to get the things that 
go to make life worth while? There can be but 
one answer to these questions. The American 
worker is far and away ahead of his European 
brother. The American labor movement is largely 
responsible for the conditions that we enjoy, and 
is, therefore, as a practical proposition, a better 
movement than any other anywhere in the world. 
Results, not empty words, count. We, with our 
movement, produce the results and the workers 
would be worse than fools to give up such an 
institution simply because some individuals in- 
capable of seeing things want to wander off into 
fields of speculation and dreamland. 


An organization known as the Public Spirit Club has interposed objection 
to the Civic Auditorium being rented to the Socialist Party for an address by 
Kugene V. Debs, and has taken its protest to the Committee of the Board of Super- 


visors which has charge of such matters as well as to the Board itself. The So- 
cialist Party is not a trade union organization nor is Eugene V. Debs a tradc 
unionist. The truth is that both the party and the individual have done much tu 
harm the labor movement on a great many different occasions. The party has 
never been in harmony with the American Federation of Labor and Debs has 
made several attempts to destroy that body and the railroad brotherhoods through 
the organization of dual bodies. Debs started the American Railway Union, the 
organization which brought on, the abortive railroad strike of 1894, which never 
had a chance of success and which failed to receive the approval of the bona fide 
railroad unions. It also brought disaster to a great many railroad men, disastez 
of a permanent character from which thousands were never able to recover. Again, 
in 1905, Debs was one of the leaders in instituting the Industria] Workers of the 
World with the object in view of superseding the American Federation of Labor, 
with what success the world knows. It should, therefore, be clear to everybody 
that there is no reason whatever for trade unionists feeling friendly toward the 
Socialist Party or Eugene V. Debs. Each has been pestilential and harmful to 
the cause of the organized workers and, therefore, entitled to no favors at their 
hands. 

However, the Civic Auditorium has, on many occasion been rented for worse 
purposes than that of a political address by Eugene V. Debs. It was built for 
the purpose of providing accommodations for just such meetings. But the Public 
Spirit Club contends that Debs was convicted during the war for attempting to 
obstruct the efforts of this country in recruiting and equipping an army and for 
that reason he should be denied the privilege of delivering any message he has 
for his fellows from a platform in a building owned by the city. The Public Spirit 
Club ought to know that the war is over and that the President of the United 
States extended executive clemency to Eugene V. Debs, though not in such a way 
as to restore him to citizenship. During normal times there is no reason why 
every individual should not be given the right to express himself in any manner 
he desires so long as he transgresses no law of the country. The safety of the 
Nation at such times can, without fear, be left to the good judgment of the great 
mass of the people. They will not be carried away by the vaporings of fanatics 
and fools. 

Even Eugene V. Debs is not all bad. He has many admirable qualities, 
among them his great moral courage, something that is not at all plentiful in 
these days of selfishness and greed. He is earnest and sincere and willing to 
make any sacrifice in the interest of the cause in which he believes, and even 
though the vast majority of the American people hold that cause to be unsound 
and Debs fanatical and mistaken, they undoubtedly would not sanction suppress- 
ing him. His heart, they know, is in the right place and is as tender as the petal 
of a rose, for it goes out to all those who need sympathy without regard to their 
station in life. It is his head that is at fault and against the errors of his judg- 
ment there is always the assurance that the good sense of the American people 
will stand as a bulwark of safety. Our people are not so simple that it is necessary 
to protect them, by suppression of speech and a direct violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, against the teachings of socialism or the eloquence of 
its brilliant apostle, Eugene V. Debs. We can afford to be tolerant and the labor 
movement of this country will dare to defend the right of free speech even for 
its enemies. The principle is too fundamental and too sacred to permit of the 
organized workers taking any other position. 


The city officials are to be con- 
gratulated for taking the right stand in this controversy. 


Friday, September 7, 1923. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 
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Be sure of the foundation of your life. 
why you live as you do. Be-ready to give a rea- 
son for it. Do not, in such a matter as life, build 
an opinion or custom on what you guess is true. 
Make it a matter of certainty and science.— 
Thomas Starr King. 


Know 


The Constitution of the United States provides 
that before an individual can be convicted of 
crime a trial by jury must be had, but modern 
lawyers have invented a way of evading the Con- 
stitution. They go into a court and have an in- 
junction issued against the commission of a 
crime and then if the crime is committed the 
accused goes before that court and is denied the 
right of trial by jury and is convicted of con- 
tempt of court and sent to prison. This method 


was first used against the organized workers but 1 


it is now becoming common and injunctions will 
soon be issued against all crimes and juries done 
away with entirely. This seems to be the trend 
at the present time, the syndicalism injunction in 
this State being another step in that direction. It 
is about time to call a halt on the usurpations of 
the courts dealing with the rights and liberties 
of the people. 


If the rank and file of the membership were 
better acquainted with the past history of the 
struggles of the workers to better their condi- 
tions or if they were even familiar with the very 
recent history of the movement it would not be 
so easy for the propagandist to deceive them into 
taking up policies and schemes that lead them 
to disaster, The trouble is that so few of the 
members take the trouble to inform themselves 
that their unions are very often plunged into 
disastrous experiments because of the glib talk 
of some fellow who has an axe of one kind or 
another to grind. The Socialists are past masters 
at taking advantage of this condition of affairs 
and seldom overlook an opportunity to get in 
their work, and as a consequence divisions in 
unions are brought about and their progress thus 
retarded in such a way that it takes patience and 
hard work on the part of officers to get back to 
a sane state of affairs, 


Whatever may be said of Magnus Johnson, 
new United States Senator from Minnesota, one 
thing in connection with his election stands out 
conspicuously. His opponent, Governor J. A. O. 
Preus, from the beginning of his incumbency of 
his high office as Governor, made it plain that he 
was the instrument of the financial interests. He 
made a strike-breaking agency of the State gov- 
ernment to crush the packing-house workers and 
he hurried to wire Attorney-General Daugherty 
congratulations for securing his injunction against 
the railway workers. The farmer and labor voters 
of Minnesota took these things into account on 
election day and decreed that Preus should not 
represent that State in the United States Senate. 
Magnus Johnson came nearer to representing 
their ideas of fairness and ‘democracy and they 
decided to send him. It would be a very good 
thing for the entire country if the electors of 
every State in the Union were to follow the ex- 
ample of Minnesota in this regard. It -would 
then only be a short time until all the servile 
slaves of wealth would be out of political offices 
and scrambling to get on the bandwagon of the 
people. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 


eee ere oe cece d 


“When de Jedge he say t’ me is I guilty,” said 
Charcoal Eph, ruminatively, “I says if yo’ all kin 
prove hit, Jedge, I is; but ef’n yo’ all got any 
doubt about hit, not guilty, Jedge, not guilty!”— 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


They had been having a little quarrel and she 
turned to him with tears in her eyes. 

“Well, John, even though I have been extrava- 
gant, I got a bargain today.” 

“Yes, I'll bet it was a bargain! 
idea of the value of money. 
something for nothing.” 

“Well, I got a birthday present for you.”—The 
Continent. 


You have no 
I suppose you got 


The cuff on the bottom of trousers came in this 
way. A Scotchman had been out in a rain and 
turned up his trousers at the bottom. When he 
returned he found he had lost a sixpence. He 
looked everywhere for it, but in vain. That night, 
when retiring, the coin fell out of the fold. The 
next day he had all the trousers “cuffed,” and 
the tailor, discovering the reason, soon built up 
a big business.—Christian Advocate. 


There was a man out in Wisconsin who went 
to a revival meeting and was pressed to repent. 
He wavered for a time and finally arose and 
said: “Friends, I want to repent and tell how 
bad I have been, but I dasn’t do it when the 
grand jury is in session.” 

“The Lord will forgive,” the revivalist shouted. 

“Probably he will,” answered the sinner, “but 
he ain’t on that grand jury.”—Boston Transcript. 


An American friend just over from the States 
dropped into the Passing Show office with the 
latest joke on the American passion for standard- 
ization. A man was being questioned by an em- 
ployer on his suitability for a fairly important job 
as a mechanic. 

“But,” said the employer, “are you an all-round 
man—a thoroughly trained mechanic?” 

“Oh, yes,” the man assured him; “for six years 
I had experience at the Ford works.” 

“And what did you do there all that time?” 

“Well,” said the man, “I screwed on nut 467.”— 
The Passing Show (London). 


A negro preacher was preaching a rousing ser- 
mon for the purpose of getting a big collection. 
In his remarks he cried, “Bruddern, dis church 
am got to walk.” 

“Let ’er walk, brudder; let ’er walk,” came in 
unctuous tones from the amen corner. 

Warmed by this encouragemetn the preacher 
yelled, “Dis church am got to run.” 

“Let ’er run, let ’er run,” was the enthusiastic 
assent from the front seat. 

“Dis church am got to fly, brudders; dis church 
am got to fiy.” 

This eloquence trought from the seat of honer 
the hilarious response, “Let ’er fly.” 

“And,” continued the preacher, “it am gwine ter 
take money to make dis church fly.” 

Then from the amen corner came the low, 
mournful words, “Jest let ’er walk, brudder; jest 
let ’er walk.’—Chr’stian Advocate. 


An old farmer and his wife were standing be- 
fore their pigsty looking at their only pig, when 
the old lady said: “John, it will be our silver 
wedding tomorrow. Let’s kill the pig.” 

John replied with disgust: ‘“Can’t be helped 
now. What's the use of murdering the poor pig 
for what happened twenty-five years ago?” 


Nine 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
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SAVE JUST A LITTLE TODAY. 


Do you wish to acquire all the money you need? 
Then save just a little today. 

Don’t think you will suddenly fall into luck, 
It seldom has happened that way. 

Your chance for a fortune will always be slim 
Until you’ve a sum to invest; : 
So make up your mind that right now is the time, 

Begin now to feather your nest. 


For the big things don’t happen by luck or by 
chance, 
They are born of the deeds of the past; 
The small things we do every day are the things 
That really count at the last. 
Then do without something you think you would 
like, 
And save at least part of your pay; 
Don’t drift unprepared to your future, my friend, 
But save just a little today. 


Get the habit of saving, of putting aside, 
Though it may seem a small thing to do; 
In the years that will come, with their trials and 
tasks, 
It may be the saving of you. 
It is too late to win the hard struggle for wealth 
After you have grown aged and gray; 
You must put in your bid when the moment is 
ripe, 
So save just a little today. 
—Herbert Gay Sisson, in Winter’s News. 


————_-@—____—_—_- 
“SURPRISES” EDITOR. 

The Annalist, a financial publication of New 
York, is surprised that the eight-hour day is 
bringing a high class of labor to the steel in- 
dustry. The editor also states that there is no 
labor shortage. When one recalls the doleful 
prophecies of the steel barons, this statement by 
the Annalist is of interest: 


“There is no complaint whatever from the 
manufacturers of a shortage of available labor. 

“Curiously enough, the advertisement which the 
eight-hour day has received in the last month or 
so has attracted a considerable number of labor- 
ers to the mill centers, and the new laborers seem 
to be of a higher grade than the steel companies 
ordinarily have been able to attract.” 

In no section has the claim been made that the 
steel mills find it impossible to operate because of 
a labor scarcity. Instead, history again repeats 
—the shorter work day is proving successful. 

Steel interests have as yet failed to raise prices 
15 per cent, which they claimed would be neces- 
sary if the 12-hour day were abandoned. Every 
claim of the steel barons is being refuted, just as 
was predicted by organized labor and the many 
investigators who studied this question. 


——————— 


A contemporary relates that a red-headed Irish 
boy once applied for a position in a messenger 
office. The manager, after hiring him, sent him 
on an errand in one of the most fashionable dis- 
tricts. Half an hour later the manager was called 
to the phone and the following conversation took 
place: 

“Have you a red-headed boy working for you?” 

“Yes. 


“Well, this is the janitor at the Oakland Apart- 
ments, where your boy came to deliver a message. 
He insisted on coming in the front way and was 
so persistent that I was forced to draw a gun.” 

“Good heavens! You didn’t shoot him, did you?” 

“No, but I want my gun back.” 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


bee ew on non ww ee ee 
San Francisco’s Labor Day celebration Monday 


is now but a matter of history to the city at large. 
3ut to the members of organized labor, espe- 
cially those who participated in the parade and 
other festivities of the day, it iss more than history 
—it is a red letter day, long to be remembered 
and a day that will be pointed to with pride in the 
years to come. The parade this year was the 
demonstration organized labor 
has made in San Francisco for many years, and it 
was “some” demonstration—30,000 being a con- 
servative estimate of the number who fell in line 
and either marched or rode in autos the length 
of Market street. The eighth division, of which 
No. 21 was a part, was composed of typograph- 
ical, federal employees and _ office 
ployees The division was marshaled 
by President Stauffer, assisted by Secretary Bar- 
brack of the Mailers and John C. Daily of the 
postofhice employees. Following the marshal and 
his aides was a float of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council, Typographical Union banner and_ the 
marshal of No. 21, Percy Marchant and his aides, 
Secretary Michelson and Wallace Shields. Then 
followed the hit of the division, No. 21’s “walking 
float,” a forerunner of the pony express celebra- 
tion which will culminate in this city the latter 
part of the week. The float was in the form of a 
hollow square of bunting carried by members and 
in the center little Miss June Solden astride a 
small pony. The little girl was dressed in typical 
frontier costume and carried a message from the 
officers of No. 21 to the Hon. James Rolph, 


first organized 


mailers, em- 


members. 


Photograph by courtesy of S. F. Chronicle. 
Halftone by courtesy of Western Process Engraving Co. 


Miss June Solden, youngest Pony Express rider in 

the world, delivering message from San Francisco 

Typographical Union No. 21 to James Rolph, Jr. 
as Mayor of San Francisco. 

Mayor of San Francisco. As that part of the 

reached the stand it was 

stopped and the pony and rider taken to the stand, 


division reviewing 
where the rider and message were handed up to 
who received the message and im- 
planted a dignified caress on the cheek of the 


His Honor, 


fair bearer of the message, after which she was 
again seated on her steed and the line of march 
resumed. Miss Solden is six years old and is the 
niece of Charles F, Wolters of No. 21 and daugh- 
ter of Harry A. Solden of Federal Employees 
Union No. 1. Dan Treloar, member of the 
Schwabacher chapel, was the leader of the band 
which furnished excellent music for the march- 
ers. Following the band were several hundred 
members of No. 21, wearing which 
were a replica of the Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil, Many compliments extended to the 
printers for their orderly alignment and military 
precision, and that, together with the “walking 
float,’ were responsible for the judges awarding 


hat-bands 


were 


No. 21 second prize for best appearance in line 
of march. Credit must be given to Charles F. 
Woiters, foreman at Brunt’s, for the original idea 
of the “walking float,” and afterwards elaborated 
upon by members of the Labor Day committee. 
Communications were sent to all chapels an- 
nouncing the parade, and also to individual mem- 
bers, and in anwer to the same one we déem most 
worthy of publication, from an old and honored 
member of No. 21, A. A. McLean, who wrote as 
follows: “Labor Day Committee, S. F. Typo- 
graphical Union No. 21, Underwood Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. Comrades: Your kind invita- 
tion at hand to participate in parade Monday 
next, September 3rd. Of course I will accept and 
consider it a great honor. Being the youngest 
member past 82, you will, however, have to 
squeeze me in an auto with the ladies, as walking 
is out of the question, owing to my game army 
leg.” San Francisco’s organized labor can well 
exult over the magnificent way in which her mem- 
bers turned out, and doubtless the showing made 
will have a signal result in dispelling the notion 
that the unions of the bay region are dead and out 
of commission. The committee in charge of the 
celebration for No. 21 was composed of the fol- 
lowing: Percy A. Marchant, Chairman, Dan Tre- 
loar, Wallace Shields, C. M. Smith, Miss Mima 
McNicholas, Mrs. Louise Lehman, C. A. White, 
C. K. Couse, L. Michelson and D. K. Stauffer. 

A report from the parade judges is to the effect 
that No. 21’s failure to capture first prize is 
directly traceable to Jas. W. Mullen, editor of the 
Labor Clarion. It is claimed that watchers were 
stationed along the line of march to observe the 
military precision of the different divisions. 
Their advices were that Mullen was not once in 
step during the entire distance. Jim’s alibi (all 
editors have alibis) is that he can’t keep step to 
any instrument except a bass drum and that the 
piccolo player completely drowned out the bass. 

One week ago Wednesday evening Willim Car- 
son, well known San Francisco printer, accom- 
panied by his wife, were returning home from an 
evening walk Great Highway, when 
they were struck down by a speeding automobile, 
running without lights, and as a result Mrs. Car- 
son was instantly killed and her husband sus- 
tained a compound fracture of the left leg above 
the ankle and a fracture of the femor above the 
knee. Mr. Carson was removed to Lane Hospital, 
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where he will be confined for several weeks. 
Mrs. Annie J. Carson was born in Willington, 
Ont., 48 years ago, and was killed August 29, 1923. 
The remains were shipped to Los Angeles, where 
they were interred in the Inglewood Cemetery at 
10 a.m., Tuesday, September 4th. The deceased 
is survived by her husband, William Carson, two 
sons by a former marriage, Dr. R. W. Prince and 
Fred W. Prince, who reside in San Bernardino, 
and by three stepchildren, Russell S., Dorothy 
M. and Ruth W. Carson of this city. The machine 
which caused such disaster was driven by Walter 
Ulich of Daly City, who was arrested and charged 
with manslaughter. 

“Bud” Brown, who is well known to the news- 
paper printers of San Francisco, and who for the 
past couple of years has been flirting with the 
cities of the East, notably Chicago and New York, 
has again made the home port, but refuses to 
commit himself on the length of his stay. 

Ben Stauffer and wife, brother and_ sister-in- 
law of President Stauffer, arrived in San Fran- 
cisco, via the gasoline circuit from Ogden, Utah, 
this week. Mr. and Mrs. Stauffer have been on 
e 


SAVE MONEY 


by making all 
your purchases in 
stores located on 


MISSION STREET 
16th to 26th and Army 


Mission St. Merchants Assn. 


For 26 years we have maintained a reputation for integrity 


JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS 
OPTICIANS 


715 Market St., bet. 3rd and 4th, 
San Francisco 


All Jewelry and watch repairing guaranteed 


Tue San Francisco Savines ano Loan Society 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10th, 1868. 
One of the Oldest Banks in California, 


SAVINGS 


the Assets of which 


COMMERCIAL 


have never been increased 


by mergers or consolidations with other Banks. 
Member Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
JUNE 30th, 1923 


Capital Actually Paid Up 


Reserve and Contingent Funds....., 


Employees’ Pension Fund 


$86,255,685.28 
82,455,685.28 
1,000 ,000.00 
2,800,000.00 
414,917.52 


MISSION: BRANCH coca cae eg cc funacesates oc cicser Mission and 21st Streets 


PARK-PRESIDIO DISTRICT BRANCH 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 


;Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
.. Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


A Dividend to Depositors of Four and One-quarter (414) 
per cent per annum was declared, Interest compounded 
QUARTERLY instead of Semi-Annually as heretofore. 
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the road for the past three months, working, fish- 
ing and generally enjoying a well-earned outing. 
Before concluding their tour they expect to visit 
Southern California. 

C. E. Sebring, who has recently resigned a 
position with the Mergenthaler Company as 
Northwestern sa‘esman, and who for the past few 
wecks has been subbing on the Chronicle, has 
gone to the home of his parents at Palo Alto, and 
will be employed in the printing department of 
Stanford University. 

Harry Reed, well-known in this city, rambled 
in with a New York traveler the latter part of 
the week, and left early this week. He was 
undecided as to where he would locate. Since 
leaving here three years ago he has visited almost 
all the Eastern and Southern states and, inci- 
dentally, made a short stay in Havana, Cuba, 
that mecca of so many of the printers when they 
visit the southland. 

W. B. Rutherford, after sixteen years’ continu- 
ous employment in the Argonaut office, resigned 
his position last week, and will put his slip on 
one of the dailies. Mr, Rutherford the 
week-end visiting his friend, J. B. Forbes, who 
has a magnificent orange ranch in the Placer 
County foothills. “Bill” reports a pleasant visit, 
fine eats, but said had it not been for the cooling 
waters of Bear River he believed he would have 
perished from the terrific heat of the interior. 

Idward Landers is the new linotype manipu- 
lator in the Argonaut office, succeeding ‘“Bill” 
Rutherford, who resigned. 

Chron‘cle Chapel Notes. 

Coincident with the opeinng of the deer season, 
C. W. Mann, ad operator, took his departure for 
the Sierra Nevadas on the state line, where he 
has reliable information that bucks 


spent 


are In num- 
ber. 

Despite the heat, T. H. Hearn, for many years 
employed in the composing room, intends to de- 
vote the next few weeks to picking almonds on 
his estate in the San Joaquin Valley. 

Keyed up to a high pitch during the recent 
state bar examination, Carroll B. Crawford, proof- 
reader, and now counsellor-at-law, found relaxa- 
tion essential and put on a sub whi'e he recuper- 
ates. 

R. H, Perrett, who has been subbing on the 
Chronicle some months, agreed to take a stretch 
of some weeks at the Daily News, at the expira- 
tion of which he plans to return to Third and 
Kearny strects. 

Everybody's 
Johnny Neely. 


doing it, why not me, thought 
Hence he performed the ritual ef 
securing a sub and departed Tuesday for 
Ahngeles. Tet us hope Johnny doesn’t sign to 
star with a movie picture concern and forget to 
return, 


Loze 


J. D. Laing is expected to return shortly from 
his annual outing, which has lengthened until a 
month has down the corridors of time 
without J. D, finding any difficulty in amusing 
himself. 


passed 


Word comes that L. J. Muir, key shover on a 
head machine, will start work Sunday. He has 
heen away three weeks on a rest and recreation 
tour. Mr. Muir recently purchased property in 
Daly City and, we understand, is considered a 
magnate down there. 

Delegate “Bob” Fleming took in considerable 
territory traveling to and from the Atlanta con- 
vention. He found the weather warm, but New 
Or'eans, he says, exceeded the speed limit for 
heat and he was home several days before getting 
cooled off. Bob relieved his sub Sunday night. 

A favorable report comes to hand of the condi- 
tion of Il. P. Olsen, who for the past month has 
been confined to his home due to a complication 
of ailments. Mr. O'sen hopes to be able to re- 
same work the latter part of this week or early 
next. 

As Mrs. hea'th is not the best, 
Charley Crawford recently acquired a small ma- 


Crawford's 


chine so that he could get her out in the open 
as often as possible. The young couple took 
advantage of Labor day and Sunday coming to- 
gether to leave for a tour, 

George Brady transferred his activities from 
the Chronicle to the Examiner and from operat- 
ing to makeup. A versatile young man, George 
can get by in any department. 

Sickness claimed “Bill” Harris as a victim for 
ten days and, although he showed for work last 
week, he was not in the best of health and is only 
now beginning to be his old-time self. 

“Kewpie” Williams and a party of friends drove 
to the Santa Cruz Mountains Labor Day. They 
took lunch along and picnicked in a shady nook, 
returning late at night. 

Orrie Treat completed a cement walk on his 
Geary street property recently. Since buying this 
house Orrie has learned to be a carpenter and 
an electrician and can even turn his hand to con- 
creting, as he put in the walk without help. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Mackey drove to Santa 
Cruz Labor Day to visit friends and relatives. 
Mr. Mackey formerly worked on one of the sea- 
side resort papers and never misses an oppor- 
tunity to drive down and look the town over. 


“Jack” Snell. for lo these many years amployed 
in the composing room, has returned from a trip 
through Southern California, going south by the 
ocean shore route and returning via the valley 
route. In Los Angeles and many of the other 
towns of the South Mr. Snell met old-time San 
Francisco printers, some of whom have entered 
business for themselves and are doing fine, and 
one and all wished to be remembered to friends 
of days gone by. 


> 


MUST PRESERVE RIGHTS. 

The suggestion of the Coal Commission that 
the President of the United States sha!l under cer- 
tain dec'are emergency and 
take over the operation of the coal mines is cer- 
tainly in contravention not only of the Constitu- 
tion but also of the normal and natural rights of 
our citizenship. It is true that the mining indus- 
try is most difficult to understand. It is also true 
that lawyers and men engaged in callings remote 
from that of coal mining are not expected in a 
short space of time to learn all there is to learn 
of that industry. But it should be a warning to 
the appointing power that knowledge of coal 
mining is abso'utely necessary for any one to 
serve On a commission that has such important 
duties to perform. 
coal 


circumstances an 


The absence of the coal miner 
the may have 
been an oversight. It may have been premedi- 
tated. But the 
wage workers will not tinder any condition give 
up their constitutional right to cease work when 
their interest and the interest of those dependent 
upon them require such action, and when relief 
is denied them by any other process.—August 
American Federationist,. 


> 
WISDOM vs. BLUFF. 


Too many wage earners are inclined to “take 
on faith” what they are told by certain capitalists, 
professors, lawyers, alleged liberals, and others 
who profess to be the source of all light. The 
wage earner is sometimes fooled by statements 
which really mean little or nothing, but which 
sound like inspired wisdom when delivered in an 
impressive manner or expressed in words se’'dom 


and operator on commission 


Nevertheless, the injury is done. 


$1.85 to $3.15 


Sacramento Fresno Los Angeles 
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used in common speech, says the August Ameri- 
can Federationist. 

Instead of anlyzing what they hear, most peo- 
ple are too much like the keeper of a private 
fishing stream in England who one day found a 
well-known English actor fishing in the forbidden 
stream. 

The actor was a dignified and stately man, with 
a melodious and powerful voice. As the Boston 
Globe tells the story, the keeper asked the great 
man by what right he dared to wield the rod and 
line in private grounds. 

“By what right?” answered the actor in his 
rolling voice. “By that great right the vast and 
towering mind has o’er instinct of the vulgar 
kind.” : 

The keeper stared at him for a moment, then 
touched his cap and said: “Beg pardon, sir, I 
didn’t know that.” 


The keeper, if he had used his head, would have 
speedily decided that the actor had given a mighty 
poor excuse for his trespassing. But he “fell” 
for the grand manner of the man, as do many 
when told “what’s what” by those of “vast and 
towering mind.” 

Remember this the next time you are told by 
word of mouth or by the printed page that wages 
should be reduced, that unions are wicked insti- 
tutions, that the United States should set up a 
Bolshevist government or any of the dozens of 
other things that are heard in the land these days. 

Use your own brains and think over what you 
are told and very often you'll find that the “wis- 
dom” so freely offered doesn’t mean a thing. 


< Sd 
ENEMIES LUMPED TOGETHER. 

The Federate Farmer-Labor party goes before 
the people rankless and fileless. It is a party of 
scheming “leaders” who in their great desire to 
sovietize our people and further the cause of the 
Bolshevik regime of Russia will stop at nothing 
to poison the minds of those weak enough to 
listen. These “leaders” have been in the 
forefront raising money in the name of the Rus- 
How much of it the Russian people 
have received may never be known. 


same 
sian people. 


It is good, though, that all the enemies of our 
our labor movement 
should unite together so that they can be more 
easily counted. 


republic and American 


No American citizen, no American trade union- 
ist, no one who loves our republic and the high 
ideals of freedom, justice, democracy and human- 
ity, can give this mongrel se!f-styled Federated 
Farmer-l abor party the slightest support. 

The scheming leaders of this so-called Federated 
Farmer-Labor party stand sponsors for the nega- 
tioif of all rights for which peoples for generations 
have strugg’ed and sacrificed and which in a 
measure they have achieved. 

We have quarrel with the men of the 
Farmer-Labor party. We have reason to believe 
that they are in earnest and that they think they 
are pursuing a rightful course. We are sure that 
if they devoted to the American Federation of 
l.apor non-partisan political po'icy half the energy 
and service that they give to the Farmer-Labor 
party, both they and we would be thrice armed 
for securing practical, tangible, progressive, eco- 
nomic, and legislative results in the interest of 
all the From an editorial by Samuel 


no 


peop'e. 


| Gompers in August American Federationist. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 
e. 10-00-09 0 OO OOO OH OOOO 
Minutes of Meeting Held Friday, August 31, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8 p. m. by President 
George S. Hollis. 

Roll of officers was called and all found present. 

Credentials — Bookbinders—Edward Hoffman, 
vice Francis McCarthy. Delegate seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Central Labor 
Council of Seattle, inviting delegates going to the 
Portland convention of the American Federation 
of Labor to stop over at Seattle and acquaint 
themselves with the condition confronting the la- 
bor movement of that city. 

Referred to the Executive Committee—From 
Tailors’ Union No. 80, change in the existing 
wage scale and adjustment of working conditions 
in three leading tailoring firms. 

Requests complied with—San Francisco Center 
of the California Civic League of Women Voters, 
requesting that delegates take interest in securing 
the registration of women voters before October 
6th, when the registration closes previous to the 
November elections. San Francisco Federation 
of Teachers No. 61, suggesting that the Council 
invite the new superintendent of schools, Mr. 
Joseph Marr Gwinn, to address the Council on 
Friday, September 28th. 

Resolution introduced by Delegate Hugo Ernst, 
indorsing and commending action of the Mayor 
and the Board of Supervisors in refusing to re- 
voke permit of the Socialist Party to have Eugene 
V. Debs speak in the Civic Auditorium on Sep- 
tember 18th next. On motion, the said resolution 
was adopted. 

Resolution reads: 

Whereas, An attempt is now being made to bar 
Eugene V. Debs from speaking in the Civic Audi- 
torium, September 18th; and 

Whereas, The American labor movement has 
always stood for free speech and open public dis- 
cussion of vital issues concerning the welfare of 
the people; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Council, 
that we indorse and commend the action of the 
Board of Supervisors and the Mayor of San 
Francisco in renting the Auditorium for a meet- 
ing for Eugene V. Debs; further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to the Board of Supervisors and the 
Mayor. 

Report of the Executive Committee—Differ- 
ences between Musicians’ Union No. 6 and parties 
conducting certain non-union dances in the 
Roesch Hall, Fifteenth and Mission streets, were 
reported to be in fair progress of settlement, both 
sides being willing to effect an adjustment. Con- 
curred in. i 

Reports of Unions—Cooks and Waiters—Have 
been successful in negotiating a new wage scale 
in hotels and Class A houses. Butchers 115 and 
508—Have renewed the present agreement for 
another year. Waiters—Reported their shop stew- 
ard system responsible in large measure to pres- 
ent favorable conditions in their industry. Cooks 
—Reported having been successful in increasing 
wages in all classes of houses, and thanked the 
Waiters for the support rendered. Letter Car- 
riers—Reported on the meaning of the Pony Ex- 
press celebration, and its significance in the postal 
development of this country; their union will 
parade on Labor Day. Bakery Wagon Drivers— 
Recent organization campaign has netted an in- 
crease of forty new members, and solicit the co- 
operation of Cooks and Waiters for the future. 
Bill Posters—Will parade on Labor, Day. Litho- 
graphers—Report having signed up the Security 
Lithographing Company. The Label Section and 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary—Will have two floats in the 
parade; request women to join the latter and at- 
tend their meeting, second and fourth Wednesday 
evenings of each month. 
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Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on 
the bills, which were ordered paid. 

General Labor Day Committee—Rendered final 
report on arrangements for the Labor Day cele- 
bration and the parade. Concurred in. 

Delegate Hugo Ernst of Waiters’ Union No. 
30 addressed the Council on his observations of 
conditions in the Eastern cities during his two 
recent visits this summer to the International 
convention at Chicago, and the principal cities of 
the East. 

The Executive Committee gave notice that it 
will meet Tuesday evening, September 4th. 

Council adjourned at 10:10 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 


———-“@q_-— 


GENERAL LABOR DAY COMMITTEE. 

Minutes of Meeting Held September 1, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:05 p. m. by Chair- 
man George S. Hollis. 

Minutes of previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

Orders of the Chief of Police, Daniel O’Brien, 
instructing members of the police department as 
to their duties during the Labor Day parade and 
the evening celebration in the Civic Auditorium, 
were received, noted and filed. 

The program for the literary exercises as 
finally revised, was read and approved. 

Committee on Prizes reported having secured 
eight cups, to be awarded by the judges selected 
to review the parade. It was moved and seconded 
that no union in the parade be awarded more than 
one prize, Amendment, that the judges be given 
full discretion in the matter; amendment carried. 

Judge Geo, A. Sturtevant, having signified his 
inability to accept the invitation to serve as one 
of the judges to review the parade, Justice of the 
Peace, Hon. James G. Conlan, was appointed by 
the committee to act as one of the judges of the 
parade. 


On motion, it was decided to issue 50 admission 
tickets to the reviewing stand, which were dis- 
tributed among the delegates present. 

The following were appointed as floor com- 
mittee at the evening celebration, and given 
badges: Flynn, Herbert Lane, Desepte, Mc- 
Carthy, Maxwell, M. Doyle, Lively, J. C. Quinn, 
Fred Nicholas, J. J. McTiernan. 

The regalia of marshals and aides were dis- 
tributed, and everybody admonished to be prompt 
on time for the morning parade. 


The General Labor Day Committee thereupon 
adjourned sine die at 9:45 p. m. 


Fraternally submitted, 


JOHN A. O'CONNELL, 
JOHN H. CLOVER, 
Secretaries. 
—————_@______ 


When Captain John Roberts brought the White 
Star liner Baltic into New York the other day 
with the story of a new deep-sea creature whose 
like, it was declared, no mariner had ever reported 
before, it was not, as a matter of fact, the first 
time that such an incident had occurred. Some 
years ago, that is to say, there was captured, 
after a wild struggle off the Coast of Florida, a 
deep-sea monster which proved to be a fish of 
an entirely unknown species. It measured 45 
feet in length and 23 feet 9 inches in circum- 
ference, while its hide was 3 inches thick; it 
weighed 30,000 pounds and was possessed of sev- 
eral thousand teeth. That it was a deep-sea fish 
was indicated, among other evidences, by the 
small eye, which was about the size of a silver 
dollar. The theory accepted at the time of its 
capture was that some volcanic eruption drove 
the fish to the surface where, owing to the differ- 
ence in water pressure, the swim-bladders burst, 
making it impossible for it to return to its natural 
level. 


NATIONAL LABOR COUNCIL IN BRAZIL. 

One of our sister republics in South America 
has joined the movement which has spread 
throughout Europe, looking towards the solution 
to labor troubles. According to information filed 
with the International Labor Office in Geneva, 
Switzerland, a National Labor Council has re- 
cently been created in Brazil by a decree dated 
April 30, 1923. This Council is defined as “the 
consultative organ of the public authorities for 
all questions concerning the organization of 
labor and social welfare.” It is to be composed 
of twelve members to be chosen by the President 
of the Republic; two from the workers, two from 
the employers, two from the high officials of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Labor and Commerce, 
and six from among persons of recognized com- 
petence in the matters which the Council will 
have to consider. The remaining articles of the 
decree deal with the organization of the work of 
the Council and with the details of the tasks to be 
undertaken, including the publication of a review. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 

England: Unemployment in Birmingham Dis- 
trict—While unemployment in the Birmingham 
district usually varies but little from week to 
week, a substantial decrease has been noted for 
the first half of the year 1923, the total of 176,354 
in January having fallen to 154,865 in June. 

Germany: City Employees for Farms—An ar- 
rangement for supplying farmers with laborers 
out of the ranks of city employees has been per- 
fected by the Saxon labor office. City employees 
are to be transferred to farms for work periods 
of from one to four months. Wage differences 
are to be paid by the various committees. 

Poland: Wage Demands—Demands on the part 
of Polish labor for increases in wages, commen- 
surate with the cost of living, are general; and 
strikes in many industries are anticipated unless 
employers comply with the workers’ demands. 

Spain: Autobuses in Madrid—Forty autobuses, 
operated under the supervision of an English 
promoter, have appeared on the streets of Madrid 
in competition with local tramcars. The experi- 
ment is not proving to be altogether successful, 
on account of the rough surface of the Madrid 
streets and the inability of the English operators 
to speak Spanish. 

Strikes at Barcelona—Strikes in and about Bar- 
celona, according to latest reports, are bringing 
about a general labor situation worse than that 
of any period since 1920. Wheeled traffic work- 
ers were the first to precipitate a strike, and they 
were soon followed by coal laborers and trans- 
portation hands, whose combined strike activities 
have caused more than 60,000 employees to be 
out of work. 

Wales: Increase of Miners’ Wages—Miners of 
the South Wales coal fields have received the 
record increase in wages of 9.62 per cent above 
the minimum for the months of July and August, 
1923. 

Austria: Wage Disagreement—Serious con- 
flicts, attended by a resistance strike, marked the 
beginning of last month, when the demands of 
the State employees for higher wages, based upon 
the prevailing prices of commodities, were not 
granted. A deadlock ensued between the gov- 
ernment and the state employees, affecting, in all, 
about 960,000 persons, including dependents. 

Belgium: Miners’ Pension Bill—A bill sub- 
mitted to the Chamber of Deputies on July 10, 
1923, covers the government plan for providing 
the promised pension for old and disabled miners. 

India: Ahmedabad Cotton Mill Strike Ends— 
Cotton mill workers, who have engaged in a pro- 
longed strike at Ahmedabad, have reached a 
working agreement with the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion, and it is expected that all mills will soon 
be operating full time. The working agreement 
permits the Millowners’ Association to reconsider 
its previous resolution to reduce salaries 20 per 
cent, but the actual present reduction is only 
about 15 per cent, and additional matters in dis- 
pute are to be submitted to an arbitrator. 

New South Wales: South Maitland Coal Mines 
Closed—Nineteen mines in the South Maitland 
coal district remain closed and it is said that the 
general situation of coal supplies is going from 
bad to worse, on account of the prolonged dis- 
pute between the mine owners and coal miners. 
Sweden: Unemployment — Unemployment in 
Sweden is steadily decreasing, according to re- 
ports of the Unemployment Commission, which 
announces a drop of from 35,200 unemployed per- 
sons, on May 1, 1923, to 24,100 on June 1, 1923. 
During the same period, the number of workmen 
receiving state aid for their support fell from 
4700 to 1300. 

——_—————__ &_______ 


Perfection in art is, perhaps, more sudden some- 
times than we think, but then the long prepara- 
tion for it, that unseen germination, that is what 
we ignore and forget—Tennyson. 
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UNION LABEL ACTION. 
By Jack Williams. 

Something must be done to free the governing 
principles under which the union label is used. 

The varied form suggested itself by a mere in- 
cident in common talk with a number of friends. 
A discussion started up on trade unionism. At- 
tentive listening proved many workers were not 
only ignorant of the purpose of the union label, 
but actually didn’t know of its existence. “What 
is it for?” “What does it look like?” were ques- 
tions put, and with a real show of interest, too. 
So we see that the “something must be done” 
seemingly contains a purpose full of worth to the 
label in its mission. 

Active growth necessitates that all fear and 
secrecy must be eliminated in spreading the gos- 
pel of union labelism. Growth needs plenty of 
sun. Initiating an order, in the interest of the 
workers, by bands and speeches mean nothing 
if the initiation and its development is carried 
on in mushroom style, in the dark. Given an even 
chance out in the sun and with plenty of lip 
publication bestows on the label the claim to be 
termed the “last thing” in trade-union advance. 

Beyond reason is the position of a’ government, 
freed from threats of royalism and the diplomatic 
tangles of international court procedure, when it 
deals in such shaky stuff as: “We will use our 
full force to prevent a deadlock between mine 
owners and mine workers, thus guaranteeing a 
supply of coal to the people.” 

Beyond reason barely expresses the feeling 
when we consider that coal isn’t made by the 
operators. Coal is a product of the earth rightly 
belonging to the people who hold the power, and 
who put into Congress men to prevent corpora- 
tion denial in the distribution of the necessities 
of the people. 


This brings us to the question. What does the 
vote mean? Is its purpose to put in power men 
to protect the people, or is it a joke? 

The “shutting down” is thoroughly understood 
by the operators. A coal slump means future in- 
creased prices. Wise are they, and equally ridicu- 
lous is a government when it lets slip, in some- 


what doubtful tones, that it will use its full force 
to prevent a tie-up. 

The government can stop shifty politicians, 
ruled by elastic capital, from trespassing upon 
Federal laws created on behalf of the constitu- 
tional rights of the people. For no other purpose 
does the government justly hold tenure. And 
when it fails in office it should be made account- 
able for such failure, and would be, were workers 
to thoughtfully register the vote. 

Impressions of Labor Day appeals to unionists 
makes many of them yearn to be able to pen 
notes descriptive of such a grand celebration. 
Able or not able, can’t down the spirit of youth 
that enveloped me in donning the decorations 
and joining in the march that now impresses 
the idea to try and write in praise of “unionists” 
who proudly held head high and stepped lightly 
to the incentive of real labor music that moved 
the old guard in days gone by. 

Brothers and sisters, let the spirit born of the 
brilliant march and display of September, 1923, 
determine us to double next year’s display and 
number. 


-=———— 
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©alifornia Revels 
in a Golden Flood 


Ca.irornia today revels in a golden flood 
of electric energy which gives toits citizens as 
a whole greater comfort and convenience 
than did the products of the mines which 
made the state famous. 


The P Gand E—a leading producer of elec- 
tric energy — accepts as a public trust its op- 
portunities for rendering a service of such 
vital importance. It cherishes the good will 
of its customers and the public. It welcomes 
fields for even greater service. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


“PACIFIC SERVICE” 


eA Calitornia company with over 35,000 


security holders in the state 
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STATE CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 

Date of examination, September 22, 1923. Last 
day for filing applications in Sacramento, Septem- 
ber 15, 1923. 

The California State Civil Service Commission 
announces an examination for the position of 
Agent, Bureau of Labor Statistics (men and wo- 
men), to be held in San Diego, Sacramento, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles on September 22, 
1923. The salary range is from $150 to $190 a 
month. Separate lists will be made of men and 
women. 

The duties of the position are, 
vision, to investigate and adjust claims of non- 
payment of wages; to inspect places of employ- 
ment and make such other investigations as may 
to insure proper observance of all 


under super- 


be necessary 
laws for whose enforcement the Labor Commis- 
to assist in the prosecution 
and to perform 


sioner is responsible; 
of violators of the labor 
re ated work as required. 

Candidates must have had not less than three 
years of experience in industrial, economic or 
investigations or the equivalent of such 
experience; and must possess a general knowl- 
edge of the labor laws of California, as well as 
fairness, tact and good judgment. 

The examination is open to all American citi- 
zens who have reached their twenty-first but not 
their sixty-first birthday on the date of examina- 
tion, who are in good physical condition, and 
who meet the requirements outlined above. 

Note:—The only position vacant at this time is 
in San Diego, where a joint office of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the State Employ- 
ment Bureau is maintained. The duties of this 
position are a combination of those of agent and 
those of placement clerk for the employment bu- 
reau. 
willing to accept employment of this character in 
the city of San Diego. 

The subjects of the examination are as follows: 


laws; 


social 


Free 


Applicants are especially desired who are 


Relative 
Subjects weight 
P= VWiritten) IESG tin3.c....ccaie detrnsccom mente 50 
This will include peer designed 
to draw out the candidates’ general 
knowledge of the provisions of the 
labor laws of California, and 
other subjects as may be deemed per- 
tinent to the position. 
2—Experience and Fitness.............. 
Those candidates who secure a rat- 
ing of at least 70% in the written test 
will be given an oral interview by a 
special board of examiners appointed 
for the purpose by the Civil Service 
Commission, at which time 
upon their 
general fitness for the position. 


such 


they wi'l 


be rated experience and 


must least 


oral interview in order to pass the 


Candidates 
70% in the 
examination. 

Four hours will be al'owed for the written test, 
from 1 to 5 p. m 

Persons desiring to enter this examination may 
application blanks from the State Civil 
Service Commission at Room 331, Forum Build- 
ing, Sacramento; Room 1007, Hall of Records, 
Los Angeles; Room 116, State Building, San 
lrancisco; and from the following offices of the 
State I'ree Employment Bureau: 

771 Howard St., San Francisco (Men), 

Pacific Building, San Francisco (Women), 

401 Tenth St., Oakland, 

176 So. Market St., San Jose, 

916 H. St., Fresno, 

35 No. Center St., Stockton, 

206 Court St. Los Angeles (Men), 

Tajo Building, Los Angeles (Women). 

Completed applications must be filed with the 
State Civil Service Commission, Forum Building, 
Sacramento, on or before September 15, 1923. 


secure a rating of at 


secure 


Telephone Operator. Last day for filing appli- 
cations in Sacramento, September 15, 1923. 

The California State Civil Service Commission 
announces an examination for the position of 
Telephone Operator, to be held in Sacramento, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles as soon as pos- 
sible after the date announced above. The salary 
range is as follows: Rank (a), $70 to $100 a 
month; Rank (b), $105 to $125 a month. 

The duties of the position of Telephone Oper- 
ator include the operation of a large 
board; keeping of accurate records of collections 
made and tolls collectible; transmission and re- 
ceipt of messages; assisting officials in keeping 
appointments; directing of inquirers to the proper 
authorities; maintenance of a record of the where- 
abouts of officials; giving pertinent information; 
and the performance of related work. 

Candidates must have had common school edu- 
cation; at least one year of practical experience 
in the operation of a common battery switch- 
board equipped with automatic line signals and 
lamp supervision, or the equivalent of such ex- 
perience; and prefereably some clerical 
ence, 


switch- 


experi- 


The State emp'oys Telephone Operators in the 
Capitol in Saramento, in several of the larger 
State offices in Sacramento, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and in the State Building in San 
Francisco. 

The examination is open to all American citi- 
zens who have reached their eighteenth but not 
their sixty-first birthday on the date of the ex- 
amination, good physical condition, 
and who meet the requirements outlined above. 
The preferred ages are from 18 to 35. 

The subjects of the examination are as follows: 


who are in 


Relative 
weight 
1—Practical Test 

This will include a practical test in 

the operation of a private branch ex- 
change and other tests framed 
to draw out the candidates’ 
ability to comprehend and follow in- 


board, 
memory, 


structions, and any other qualities that 
may be deemed pertinent to the posi- 
tion. 
2—Education, Experience and Fitness... 
At the time of the practical test can- 
didates will be given an oral interview 
by a special board of examiners ap- 
pointed for the purpose by the Civil 
Service Commission, at which time 
they will be rated upon their educa- 
tion and experience, and fitness for 
the State service. 
Candidates rating of at 
70% in this oral interview in order to pass 
the examination. —_—— 


must secure a least 


Three and one-half hours will be allowed for 
the examination. 

Persons enter this examination 
secure application blanks from the State 
Civil Service Commission at Room 331, Forum 
Building, Sacramento; Room 1007, Hall of Rec- 
ords, Los Angeles; Room 116, State Building, San 
Francisco, and from the following offices of the 
State Free Employment Bureau: 

77\ Howard St., San Francisco, 

401 Tenth St., Oakland, 

206 Court St., Los Angeles. 

Completed applications must be filed with the 
State Civil Service Commission, Forum Building, 
Sacramento, on or before September 15, 1923. 


desiring to 
may 
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Illget a newpairor 
my money back. 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 
UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market CARHARTT OVERALLS 


eee eee 
1300 Polk St. 
820 Clement St. 


21st Ave. & Geary St. 
Crystal Palace Market 


701 Shrader St. 
Vallejo, Calif. 


Spotless Food Stores 
2765 Mission St. 2070 Mission St. 
3391 Mission St. 4621 Mission St. 


You can buy more groceries for a Dollar 
at Jenny Wren than at any store in San 
Francisco. We claim better quality, too, 
and quality is remembered long after price 
is forgotten. 

Shop and Save at Jenny Wren 


LIBERTY 


SAVINGS 


~ BANK 


COMMERCIAL 


You are welcome here 


any time between 
nine in the morning 
and twelve midnight. 


“Use Our Night Service’’ 
Market, Mason &, Turk Streets 


“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


MISSION STREET 


at Twenty-second 
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EMPLOYERS BLAME THEMSELVES. 


A feature of the recent convention of the Na- | 


tional Association of Sheet Metal Contractors 
was a refusal to blame organized labor for the 
apprentice problem, says Editor Sullivan of the 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ Journal. 

The labor editor showed that these contractors 
made no attempt to conceal their own shortcom- 
ings by resorting to the favorite method of anti- 
unionists. This fairness was indicated by the re- 
port of a committee, presented by H. A. Daniel, 
of Newburgh, N. Y.: 

“It has been easy to blame the labor organiza- 
tions and their restriction of apprentices for the 
shortage, but it is doubtful if there is a city in 
the country which the union controls that has as 
many apprentices as the union rules permit.” 

Paul F. Brandstedt, another contractor, said: 
“The fact is we have made laborers of our boys 
and have not tried to teach a trade, which requires 
a lot of knowledge,” J. E. Merrick, of Louisville, 
Ky., said: 

“The union has begged us time and again to 
get together and agree upon training apprentices. 
Not a shop in my city has ever given the proposi- 
tion due consideration. The boy must have an 
incentive to learn the trade. The average em 
ployer today is responsible for the shortage of 
mechanics in our line.” 

These business men agree that mechanics can 
only be produced by co-operation with the Sheet 
Metal Workers’ Union. 

H. L. Stanyer, Dallas, Texas, reported that 
there is a trade school in his home town promoted 
entirely by the union, which compels the boys to 
attend three nights a week. “If they do not, they 
do not work. We find we are getting better me- 
chanics,” said Mr. Stanyer. 

The apprentice policy of the Sheet Metal Work- 
ers’ Union was also indorsed by W. C. Markle of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., who said: 

“We arranged with the Carnegie Institute that 
should be trained two hours an eve- 
ning for three evenings a metal 
pattern drafting, shop practice and mathematics. 
After a few years we found that this system was 
not altogether satisfactory. We came to the con- 
clusion that the only solution was to co-operate 


apprentices 


week in sheet 
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with the local union and have a joint apprentice 
cominittee.” 

These expressions are in contrast to the abuse 
policy of anti-unionists, who appeal to popular 
prejudice to cover their own negligence. Editor 
Sullivan of the Amalgamated Journal invites the 
contractors to investigate the co-operation be- 
tween employers and the Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Union in the many localities where joint appren- 
tice boards or committees have been appointed to 
handle this subject. 
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PROFITS ARE PILED UP. 

Wall Street reports that industry has smashed 
a!l records and with increased cash and working 
capital it was never in a stronger position. 

Profits of undreamed size have been piled up 
by these captains of industry and billions of dol- 
lars have been added to their industrial wealth. 
This process has continued while big business de- 
plores “high” wages and a scarcity of labor. 


Wall Street figures show that profits have been 
enormous, and have even surprised the industrial 
barons themselves. Annual reports from 141 rep- 
resentative companies show a gain of $2,505,989,- 
582 in working capital the past eight years. This 
means that after these companies paid dividends, 
fancy salaries to directors and executives and 
stored away vast sums in depreciation and main- 
tenance funds, there yet remains more than two 
and one-half billion dollars in cash and in paper 
that can be quickly converted to cash. 

It is shown that during these eight years the 
Steel Trust reduced its capital liabilities (paid off 
debts) to the amount of $89,346,357, while at the 
same time its enormous profits made it possible to 
add $293,264,538 to its working capital. 

These terrific profits are again shown in the 
report of the American Can Company, which re- 
duced its bonded debt $4,308,500 and added $21,- 
325,011 to working capital. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Company reduced its 
liabilities $1,600,000 and added $24,752,058 to 
working capital. 

Corn products reduced its bonded debt $9,456,- 
247 and added $29,908,397 to working capital. 


Similar gains are reported by United States 
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tox Market 


Resources over $50,000,000 
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INCREASE TO 


41% 


INTEREST 


On All 
Savings Deposits 


An additional advantage in banking with the 


ANGLO-CaLiFoRNIA TRUST st Co. 


BOND 


Branch Banks ne City Wide | Bank” ” 
Market, McA llister Market and Sansome Streets 
San Francisco 
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Branch Banks 
Mission & 16th 


Fillmore & Geary 
Third & 2oth 


More than 85,000 depositors 
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Rubber, Du Pont Powder, Swift & Co., American 
Telephone and Telegraph and other combinations. 

Never in history has such a golden 
flowed into the coffers of the few. 
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FACTS ABOUT COAL. 


The annual production of anthracite coal is 
approximately 76,000,000 tons, of bituminous coal 
approximately 600,000,000 tons. Therefore suffi- 
cient coal could be supplied even if the anthracite 
mines should close forever. The great hue and 
cry set up for government regulation of the an- 
thracite coal industry is based on misinformation, 
or at least without thought being given to the 
decision of the Supreme Court. We do not 
want to appear pretentious. As a layman, in dis- 
cussing these decisions of the courts and constitu- 
tionality of procedure, the principles in which such 
decisions are involved have come to us so fre- 
quently that we venture the opinion that no one 
qualified to speak understandingly of this will dis- 
pute what we have quoted. We do not always 
believe in the justice of the Supreme Court de- 
cisions, but we have to accept them as made. 
3ut we can not overlook the recommendations of 
the Coal Commission which appear to have been 
reached without thorough consideration of these 
decisions. 


stream 


Furthermore, to carry out the recommendations 
of the commission it would be necessary to 
amend the constitution to permit compulsory 
labor. Of course Russia did not have to amend 
its constitution to establish compu'sory labor. 
Simply an edict was issued. But in America it 
will be necessary to eliminate the 13th amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Compulsory labor is 
labor. The commission therefore proposes 
that the miners in the anthracite region shall be 
subject to the whims of a governmental agency.— 
August American Federationist. 
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Fiction is to the grown man what play is to the 
child, and when the game so chimes with his fancy 
that he can join in it with all his heart, 
when he 
recollection 


slave 


when it 
loves to 
with 
romance.—R. I[.. 


pleases him with every turn, 


upon its 
fiction is called 


recall it and dwells 
entire delight, 


Stevenson. 


IT PAYS TO BUY 


BENDER'S SHOES 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


2412 Mission Street Near Twentieth 
Martha Washington Shoes Buster Brown Shoes 


MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


FISHER HATS 


JET ANDREWS 
UNION MADE 


Established 1851 


We are selling all Coats at a 20 per 
cent reduction. 


666 MARKET STREET 
OPP. PALACE HOTEL 
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Men's Fall 
Shoes 


UNION-MADE AND UNION-STAMPED 
EVERYTHING YOU WANT IN 
MEN'S FALL SHOES FOR FIVE 


HIGH AND LOW SHOES IN BLACK 
AND BROWN.--IN EVERY ONE OF 


THE NEW FALL STYLES. 


MISSION STORE| 
OPEN 
SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 


825 MARKET a 


EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY 
EXCEPTIONAL VALUES 


OUR BIG BUYING POWER DOES IT 


B.KATSCHINSKI 


Philadelphia Shae Co |s::«: 


SAN_FKANCISCO 


Union 
Shoe Stores 


MISSION AT 2234 


Brief Items of Interest 


Since last reports the 
San Francisco unions have passed away: 


following members of 
Frank 
H. Maloney of the postal clerks, William Trenkel 
of the bakers, William Mockel of the riggers and 
stevedores, Francis L. Corbett of the teamsters, 
John MacGillivary of the carpenters, William H. 
Clements of the painters, Ira L. Couch of the 
carpenters, John Rosenbrock of the marine fire- 
men, John A. Johnson of the ship painters. 

Unions, 115 and 508, have just re- 
present agreement for another year 


Butchers’ 
newed the 
with their employers. The agreement, of course, 
calls for the union shop and the same rate of pay 
as during the past two years. 

Cooks and Waiters’ 
negotiating a 
Class A houses which calls for an increase in pay 
and the maintaining of union conditions. The 


agreement is to run until November, 1924. The 


unions have succeeded in 
new agreement with hotels and 


Waiters attribute their success in this instance to 
their shop steward system, 

Delegate Hugo Ernst of the Waiters’ Union 
gave a very interesting talk at the meeting of the 
Labor Council last Friday night concerning the 
convention of the culinary workers held in Chi- 
cago recently, as well as relating to the condi- 
tions he found prevailing in his line in different 
parts of the country during a recent tour which 
included New York and other Eastern cities. 

Frank H. Maloney, one of the oldest employees 
in point of service of the local post office, died 
at his home, 792 Elizabeth street, Thursday night, 
August 24th Maloney, whe was born in this 
State in 1862, worked in the jan Francisco post 
office since December 1, 1899. 

Edward Hoffman has been elected a delegate 
to the Labor Council from the Bookbinders’ 
Union to succeed Francis McCarthy, resigned. 

Tailors’ Union No, 80 has submitted a new 


BOXING 


Oakland Auditorium 


Every Wednesday 
SHOW STARTS 8:30 P. M. 


wage scale and working agreement to the Labor 
Council for approval. The question has been 
referred to the executive committee of the Coun- 
cil for recommendation and report. 

An invitation has been extended to Superin- 
tendent of Schools Joseph Gwin to address the 
Labor Council on Friday evening, September 28. 

—— 
STEEL NEEDS MORE PUBLICITY. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Steel needs more publicity! 

So says the Iron Trade Review, of Cleveland, 
a leading organ of the iron and steel trade. 

Too long, intimates the Review, has steel con- 
cealed its righteousness from the general public. 
Now is the time for steel to show that it is a 
veritable angel of light, the Review adds. 

And how is steel to convince the nation that it 
is growing angels’ wings, the reader asks. Why, 
replies the Review, by liberal doses of “publicity,” 
which is the Review’s name for propaganda. 

Here’s what the publisher of the Review says, 
in beginning a drive for steel “publicity”: 

“Hiding its light under a bushel, acting always 
on the defensive, maintaining silence or replying 
at intervals and then mostly to its own interest, 
the steel industry is doing itself and every one 
connected with it directly or indirectly a great 
injury, and as a correlated result preventing the 
people of America from having the proper respect 
for the business as one of its national glories. 

“The steel industry should immediately -give 
serious thought to a national educational cam- 
paign of a constructive character. All that is 
necessary is to tell the plain truth simply and 
completely. 

“Other industries have used to great advantage 
the channels of publicity available through the 
daily press. The steel industry can do it, too; it 
should, and now. But such a campaign if under- 
taken must be more extensive, systematic and 
aggressive than anything heretofore conceived by 
the steel manufacturers.” 

> 

EMPLOYMENT AGENCY LITIGATION. 

The hearing on the application of the Fisk 
Teachers’ Employment Agency of Los Angeles 
for an injunction restraining the State Labor 
Commissioner from enforcing the provisions of 
the new law passed by the last session of the 
Legislature limiting fees to 10 per cent of the 
first month’s pay will be held in Department 24 
of the Superior Court of the southern city next 
Tuesday. The agency is questioning the consti- 
tutionality of the law, setting up the claim that 
it is confiscatory because it cannot do business 
under such a limitation. The law is also attacked 
on the ground that the State has no right to regu- 
late rates or interfere with the right-of the indi- 
vidual to coiract. The trial will most likely 
consume all of next Tuesday and Wednesday. 

> —-~— 

The more I think of it, I find this conclusion 
pressed upon me—that the greatest thing a human 
soul ever does in this world is to see something, 
and tell what it saw in a plain way.—Ruskin. 
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Practice what you preach. Consistently demand 

the union label on every purchase. 


DEMAND THE LABEL 
IN YOUR NEXT SUIT 


HERMAN THE TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 


